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When things are really sticky... try a Rota-Pro. This swept 
surface heat exchanger takes over where the plate unit stops. 
Specially designed for viscous products — with or without 
fibrous content — the Rota-Pro avoids any risk of gelling, 

baking or freezing on to heat transfer surfaces. It cooks, 

heats, pasteurises, sterilises, cools or chills. It will also whip, 

aerate or texturise if required. 

Where the elimination of entrapped air is important, verical 

_machines are available. So are pilot production models. 

The Rota-Pro is successfully processing 34 different foods in 

23 countries. Bell Bryant can tell you more... 


17 Industry Rd., 
BELL BRYANT 7": 
(N.Z.) LIMITED Auckland, N.Z. 


Also at Hamilton, Palmerston North, Christchurch BOX 12-177 
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EDITORIAL 





Thanks, from the chairman 


AS THIS issue of ‘Town Milk’’ forms the last opportunity | shall have to contribute 
from its editorial pages, | would like to use it in expressing my thanks for the co- 
operation which has been shown by all sections of the industry during the fairly long 
innings that | have enjoyed as chairman of the New Zealand Milk Board. 


There is obviously no prescriptive right to popularity for any regulatory institution, 
especially one which is required to steer the course of a 365-day industry with all its 
inbuilt problems, but the task has been made so much easier because of the co- 
operation and understanding of those engaged in the daily routine of supply, processing 
and distribution. 


| once described the industry as the only one of its kind with demanding daily 
deadlines which required the perfect co-ordination of three separate and distinct 
groupings to ensure its successful performance. It is almost an anachronism in our 
present way of life, but in spite of the arduous nature of the work and the challenges 
to authority which seem to be the order of the day, it is an industry which has per- 
formed to the highest standards and with credit to the great number of men and women 
involved. 


If | had to write the specifications today for a system of town milk organisation 
in this country, | would make few changes to what we already have. It loses nothing 
and gains a good deal in comparison with the methods used in other countries. With 
all the imperfections which exist in any body serving the public interest, it serves the 
consumer well while at the same time giving a fair deal to those in the industry. 


Within these two criteria and the balance which must be struck between them, 
there will always remain scope for improvement, but as we continue to do so we 
should never put at risk, as some countries have done, the long term benefits which 
have come from the proven policies and achievements that form part of the record 
Nor should we readily accede to pressures, from whatever quarter they may come, for 
what at the best could be only short term advantages. 


As | sign off from my 22-year appointment, | hope that the service which you are 
giving will always be regarded as a worthwhile and rewarding vocation—indeed as | 
have done. 


Chairman. New Zealand Milk Board. 


Mr Phillips steps down 


Mr LESLIE VAUGHAN PHILLIPS, 
O.B.E., chairman of the New Zealand 
Milk Board since 1 September 1956, 
is to retire from that position at the 
end of August 1978. 


His 22 years at the head of the 
Board began with his appointment as 
chairman on the retirement of the 
Board’s first chairman, Mr W. B. Ten- 
nent in August 1956. 


Mr Phillips’ association with the 
town milk industry goes back to the 
days of the Milk Commission of 1943 
and the establishment of the National 
Milk Scheme, and in his independent 
chairmanship of the Board, he has ac- 
cumulated a knowledge of the town 
milk industry that would be difficult 
to equal. 


Prominent in industry affairs, Mr 
Phillips has been equally prominent in 
public life. 


Senior partner in the Lower Hutt 
public accountancy firm which bears 
his name, Mr Phillips is widely known 
through his business connections, hav- 
ing served as chairman and a director 
of a number of public and private 
companies. He was a council mem- 
ber of the New Zealand Division of 
the Institute of Directors for 12 years. 


Mr Phillips has also served as an 
executive member of the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce of New Zea- 
land and has been president of the 
Hutt Valley Chamber of Commerce. 
He was also secretary of the New Zea- 
land Commercial Gardeners’ Associa- 
tion for many years. 


He served as district governor of 
the 40th district of Rotary in 1954 and 
1955, and in 1964 to 1966 was a direc- 





tor of Rotary International. In 1966 
he also served a term as second vice- 
president. 

He has been active also in accoun- 
tancy circles. He served a term as pre- 
sident of the New Zealand Institute of 
Cost Accountants in 1953, and was a 
committee chairman of the NZ Society 
of Accountants between 1959 and 
1962. He was also a member of the 
Government Commission on PAYE 
and Provisional Taxation in 1963 and 
1964. 

Mr Phillips’ long and dedicated ser- 
vice to public affairs was recognised 
in 1963 when he was awarded the 
Order of the British Empire in the 
New Year Honours List. 

In May 1971, Mr Phillips became 
chairman of the Milk Publicity Coun- 
cil upon the death of Mr Percy Dowse, 
and held this position until the re- 
structuring of the council this year. 








Mr Phillips was a regular contribu- 
tor to “Town Milk”, on _ industry 
affairs, as well as in the editorial 
columns, and was a regular contribu- 
tor to proceedings at market milk con- 
ferences. 

He was also ready to contribute to 


THIS 1914 McLaren traction engine 
ownd by Mr D. Clarke of Totara, solved 
a big problem for Mr M. Hill, manager 
of North Otago Dairy, Oamaru, last 
May. 

The milk station’s boiler needed to be 
shut down for three days for a refit after 
15 years of service and Mr Hill needed 
an auxiliary steam supply. 

Mr Clarke, with his son David, both 
ticketed boilermen, and traction engine 








the conferences of other industry 
groups, and was often called upon to 
do so. 

Mr Phillips was farewelled by the 
Board and the town milk industry at 


a function held at the Hotel St George 
on 16 August. 


enthusiasts, brought the engine to Oamaru 
where it was connected to the milk sta- 
tion’s system by a makeshift pipe. It 
worked, and the business of getting 
Oamaru’s milk pasteurised and bottled 
proceeded unhampered. The _ picture 
shows Mr David Clarke and the 1914 
McLaren at work. 


—Photograph by courtesy 
“Oamaru Mail’’. 





Making quality silage 
for milk production 


AT BEST the feed value of silage can 
be no better than that of the original 
crop from which it was made and 
often it is considerably worse because 
of a poor fermentation. 


The aim of successful silage making 
is to convert highly digestible pasture 
into a palatable silage with a minimum 
of nutrient losses and little reduction in 
feed value. Therefore, the two main 
factors affecting the feeding value of 
silage are the quality of pasture from 
which it was made, and the resultant 
fermentation. 


Pasture Quality 


Silage with a high feed value can 
only be made from pasture cut early 
whilst its feed value (digestibility) is 
high. Cutting pasture early will also 
have the advantage of promoting tiller- 
ing and consequent quick recovery of 
paddocks after cutting. Therefore, 
silage must be made from paddocks 
closed early and harvested after about 
five weeks of growth. 


Good Fermentation 


This can only be achieved by the 
speedy development of acidity which 
will pickle or preserve the pasture. 
Acidity is achieved by growth, in the 
absence of air, of lactic acid bacteria 
which convert the sugars present in 
herbage into organic acids. Speedy 
development of acidity is obtained 
from pasture which has a high sugar 
content. Ryegrass dominant pastures 
have a high sugar content. 


by P. M. Haigh, 
United Kingdom Exchangee, 
Ministry of Agriculture & Fisheries, 
Hamilton. 


Wilting 


Wilting is a method of increasing 
dry matter content and hence sugar 
content of herbage prior to ensilage. 
A dry matter content of about 30 per- 
cent is suitable for trench silos. Such 
a dry matter content will prevent the 
development of a poor fermentation 
and eliminate effluent losses. 

Once pasture is cut it begins to re- 
spire. Therefore, pasture must be 
wilted quickly to prevent sugar losses 
because of respiration. 

Pasture suitable for making into 
milking quality silage should be cut 
after about five weeks’ growth. It will 
then have a dry matter content of 
about 18 percent. 

As a guide to speed of wilting under 
ideal sunny windy conditions this 
type of pasture cut with a drum mower 
and turned for example by a hay 
tedder about four hours after cutting 
then windrowed four hours later will 
increase its dry matter content by 
about 1 to 2 percent per hour. There- 
fore, in order to obtain a dry matter 
content of up to 35 percent it should 
be wilted for about 12 hours prior to 
ensilage. 


Making Silage 


Once silage making has started the 
trench must be filled as quickly as 
possible in order to eliminate air. If 


herbage has been wilted to too high 
a dry matter content and is not finely 
chopped, it should be only lightly 
rolled. In order to prevent such silage 
from over-heating a useful technique 
is to cover the stack with wet direct- 
cut pasture to form a seal and then 
cover it with a plastic sheet immedi- 
ately upon completion of silage 
making. 


Covering With Plastic Sheet 

When covering with a plastic sheet 
it is essential to remember that the 
purpose is to make the trench air- 
tight—i.e. eliminate air entry. This can 
only be done if the silage is covered 
with a weighted plastic sheet as soon 
as silage making is completed. Weight- 
ing must be done effectively so that 
there are no gaps between the plastic 
sheet and silage. Tyres may be used to 
weight the plastic sheet provided that 
they touch each other and that the 
sheet is properly weighted down at the 
edges to prevent wind blowing under- 
neath it and tearing it. 


Silage Fermentation 


A good silage fermentation is shown 
by the resultant silage being a straw 
yellow colour, acidic or not unpleasant 
to touch and having very little smell 
or smell of overripe fruit—e.g. pears. 
Badly fermented silage on the other 
hand, will have an olive green colour, 
be slimy to touch and have a sour or 
ammonia like smell. 


Silage which is black and has a 
tobacco like smell is badly overheated. 
Slightly overheated silage has a dark 
brown colour and caramel like smell. 
Overheating greatly reduces the feed- 
ing value of a silage because valuable 
nutrients are burnt away and protein 
quality is reduced. 


The benefits of making high quality 
silage for feeding to milking cows are 
such that few farmers can afford not 
to make it. If however, the procedures 
Outlined are followed, good quality 
silage will be produced which will be 
capable of supporting up to 20 litres 
of milk per cow per day. 
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TOWN MILK PROJECT MATERIAL COUPON 


The New Zealand Milk Board has recently produced, in collaboration 
with the Schools’ Education Branch of the Department of Education, a 
new project booklet on the industry for schoolchildren. The booklet is 
being publicised through the New Zealand “Trades Alphabet” in schools, 
but it is appreciated that some schools in rural areas may not subscribe 
to the “Alphabet”. 

If you have a child attending a primary school who would like a booklet 


on the town milk industry, fill in the coupon below and send to “Milk 
Project”, c/- P.O. Box 829, Wellington. 
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Rebuilding at Christchurch 








EXTENSIVE rebuilding of premises 
and the construction of a new admini- 
stration block has increased Metro- 
politan Milk Treatment Ltd’s Christ- 
church plant area from 700sqm to 
1 000 sq m. 


The redesigned plant has a new pro- 
cessing hall, laboratory, cultured 


MILK TREATMENT MANAGER 


Present throughput averaging 
8000 litres a day. New Treat- 
ment Station in Taumarunui 
Borough. Successful applicant 
could start immediately or at 
a date to be agreed. Travelling 
and removal allowance. Good 
salary and conditions. 


Application in writing to: 


The Secretary, 
P.O. Box 384, 
TAUMARUNUI. 





foods room and a large underground 
service basement, which carries all 
service reticulation as well as supply- 
ing storage space. 


Two new cool rooms provide ac- 
commodation for a further six ven- 
dors. 


The new processing hall is floored 
in concrete and features one wall en- 
tirely of glass. 


A lighted control panel incorpor- 
ates a plan of all the plant’s services 
and shows the process situation at a 
glance. 


Air conditioning in the processing 
hall gives eight air changes per hour. 


New equipment includes two 13 600 
litre stainless steel holding silos, new 
Rannie and A P V pasteurisers, a new 
chilling unit for the raw milk recep- 
tion silos and a new refrigerating and 
air conditioning unit by EH S- 
Copland. 


—Photograph by Green and Hahn 
Photography Ltd. 
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Better silage! 


with NZ-tested 


AAROP i222:.0. 
| “ies harvesters | 


TAARUP Harvesters come ina 
range of different sizes and type — 
fine-chop or double-chop, side- 
mounted or rear-mounted with 
optional attachments (disc mower, 
pick-up, maize-head). They 


produce better silage, faster and 


more economically. a ae FP 
TALRU /\ 


DC 1500 & 502. 
Double chop 60” & 75" 


Handy Tempest. % 
Side-mounted \ 602 & 605. 
43" ee 53" Fine cut 83” & 103” 


KK = 





SEE: EWING] GEES BE BE GE EN RE eS 
C. B. Norwood Ltd. Box 298, Wellington. | 


Please mail without obligation illustrated leaflet and 
specifications featuring TAARUP models indicated (tick) 





DC 1500-60 Handy Tempest Fine Cut i 
502-75 DMH 1100-43 83" x 103 
DMH 1350-53 
Name | 
Address 
i Tick here O For School Project material 
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Vendor pleased with 
direct token sales 


ALMOST by chance, a well-known 
Palmerston North milk vendor, Mr 
G. N. Schultze, has ben successful in 
implementing a direct token service to 
consumers within his delivery area. 


Towards the end of June, Mr 
Schultze visited a customer’s residence 
following a request for tokens, but as 
there was no-one home at the time, he 
left four packets. This resulted in a 
prompt call from his customer to ex- 
plain that only one packet was re- 
quired. Mr Schultz suggested that the 
neighbours may buy the extra tokens 
from her which she later found they 
were only too pleased to do. 


Regular calls 


When he was collecting the money 
for the tokens he was asked for a 
further 25 packets on a consignment 
basis, as her son was interested in can- 
vassing the neighbourhood. Now the 
boy makes a regular call on Friday or 
Saturday to people in part of Mr 
Schultz’s delivery area with weekly 
sales in the region of 100 packets 
being made. 


As a further extension of his door- 
to-door token sales, Mr Schultze now 
has another family in a different part 
of his round also selling around 100 
packets of tokens per week. It would 
appear that such a service is welcomed 
by customers. 


Despite these door-to-door sales, no 
noticeable decrease in token sales by 
conventional agents is evident, with 
this being confirmed by vendors re- 
cords which show that prior to imple- 





menting the system a breakdown of 
milk sales showed 38 percent in tokens 
with the balance in cash. This has 
now been more or less reversed with 
the token content of sales being in the 
region of 64 percent. Naturally this 
has been beneficial to the vendor from 
an administrative point of view and 
also provides an improved cash flow. 


The only problem experienced in the 
beginning was the reluctance of cus- 
tomers to purchase tokens from a 
young boy but to overcome this the 
vendor issued his “salesman” with 
suitable identification. 


Not only has this token sales ser- 
vice been beneficial to customers but 
Mr Schultze has estimated that his re- 
tail deliveries are up by at least three 
crates daily. He attributes this directly 
to the token service. 


Calcium helps 


FEEDING CALCIUM to cows at 
calving instead of two or three days 
before, has improved milk fever treat- 
ments. Dr Duncan Pickard, Depart- 
ment of Animal Physiology and 
Nutrition at Leeds University, says 
that the animals are better able to 
mobilise the element from their bones 
if they have been on a low calcium 
diet. By increasing the calcium level 
at calving, blood levels will not fall 
too low, precipitating milk fever. 


—‘‘Farm News from Britain’’, 
May, 1978. 








scape? We can’t change the colours 
of nature, and man-made colours are 
just a matter of personal taste, aren’t 
they? 


This “practical” reaction to the topic 
can be answered in several ways, and 
a historical one will do for a start. Our 
ancestors had a very limited range of 
materials with which to imprint their 
culture on the landscape, and those 
materials were extracted from the en- 
vironment in which they were used. 
Wood, stone, clay bricks, _ slates, 
thatch of straw, reed or palm frond; 
all fitted comfortably in the landscape 
when used in traditional fashion. 


Natural colour 


There was no need to consider which 
material to choose, they used the best 
available from their immediate sur- 
roundings. As for colour, each mate- 
rial had its own natural colour, and 
if for any reason some other tints 
were thought necessary, they would be 
obtained from plant juices or coloured 
earths and sparingly applied. This 
natural harmony (ir if you prefer, en- 
forced conformity) of man and nature 
is what unites the visual character of 
small settled communities all over the 
world, whether beside a Scottish loch 
or French river, on a Greek island, a 
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Why worry about colour in the land- 


THIS IS the fifth in a series of 


articles on landscape architecture 
being contributed to “Town Milk’. 
Mr O’Mahony is working as a land- 
scape architect with the Ministry of 
Works and Development in Christ- 
church. He graduated in architec- 
ture from the National University of 
Ireland in 1964 and has been in 
New Zealand since 1972. He 
worked for Cutter, Pickmere, Doug- 
las, both in Wellington and Christ- 
church. Mr O’Mahony graduated 
from Lincoln College, with a 
Diploma in Landscape Architecture 
in 1976. 


Japanese harbour or a_ Polynesian 
atoll. 


But we are no longer peasants living 
in isolated villages and now, because 
we have so many choices, we must 
think before choosing. Already 2 000 
years ago a Roman architect was com- 
plaining (O tempora, O mores!) of the 
indiscriminate use of gaudy colours. 
“Which of our ancestors,” asked 
Vitruvius, “ever used vermilion, except 
sparingly like a powerful drug? But 
now you see whole walls covered with 
it.” Today the problem is far greater, 
the march of progress enables us to 
use a wide range of materials and 
almost any colour we want; but it fails 





Visible on every highway—deliberate disharmony for commercial purposes. 


to tell us how to choose the right ones. 
The results are all too visible in every 
suburb and on every highway, not to 
mention the chaotic jumble which 
characterises most town centres. 

The problem, of course, goes deeper 
than merely choosing paints, it cannot 
be separated from other aspects of 
man’s relationship to his environment 
which were examined in _ previous 
articles in this series. Underlying all 
the questions and answers is the con- 
cept of harmony; an idea which is hard 
to define but easy to understand, 
especially when it is conspicuously ab- 
sent. It implies that all things are re- 
lated in some way; by arranging them 
in the way which best expressed their 
relationship you get a bonus, and the 
whole becomes more than the sum of 
its parts. 

To find a solution to the problem of 


harmonious colour therefore, we must 
look in two directions to find a rela- 
tionship; outwards at nature and in- 
wards at ourselves. With luck we may 
find that both routes lead in the same 
direction, but we should not expect 
precise answers, merely guidelines. We 
are dealing with complex reality, not 
mathematical formulae. I can’t tell 
you what colour to paint your fences, 
but read on and you might find a 
plausible excuse for leaving them un- 
painted. 


The meaning 


First we can look inwards and, in 
doing so, supply another answer to the 
practical sceptic; it concerns the rela- 
tionship between eye and mind. The 
human eye has two refinements which 
distinguish it from animal species 





generally. The first is binocular 
(stereoscopic) vision, which enables 
us to judge distances and spatial rela- 
tionships. Scientists link this talent 
with our upright posture, large brain 
and superbly versatile hands; precisely 
those attributes which put us sitting 
smugly at the top of the tree of life. 
The other visual skill is the ability to 
distinguish a wide range of colours. 
This is mysterious because it has no 
obvious survival value. Why should 
we be able to tell a yellow flower from 
a pink one when a bee, who has a 
vested interest in the matter, cannot 
do so? Why should man alone among 
living creatures be physically and men- 
tally capable of admiring a rainbow? 
Science provides no answer, but we 
can hardly be mistaken in deducing 
that colour sensitivity is an integral 
part of superior mental development. 
In other words our response to the 
colours of our environment is an essen- 
tial expression of our humanity, not 
an irrelevance which sensible folk will 
leave in the hands of artists, local 
authorities and professional busy- 
bodies. 


Beyond the eye 


But we can go beyond the eye, which 
merely transmits the stimulus, to the 
mind, where the actual seeing is done. 
Psychologists have demonstrated that 
somewhere in the recesses of our 
minds, colours are linked with parti- 
cular feelings and emotions. If a per- 
son arranges a set of colour samples 
in order of preference, the result can, 
in the hands of a skilled psychologist, 
reveal an astonishing amount about 
the subject’s mental condition, includ- 
ing symptoms of emotional disturb- 
ance. In practice most people respond 
to the test in a predictable fashion, 
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arranging the colours in a roughly 
similar sequence. Though there is 
variation corresponding to individual 
character, there is quite clearly also 
a common ground, an instinctive re- 
sponse to colour underlying any per- 
sonal bias. 


Starting point 


Since the human race has developed 
(at least in part) in consequence of the 


various environmental factors imping- 


ing on it, we can fairly assume that 
this instinctive or subjective response 
is related to the basic colours of the 
landscape; the environment which 
nurtured us before we imposed on it 
the shapes and colours of farm, fort- 
ress and factory. Here, then, is one 
possible starting point in the search 
for harmonious colour, a foundation 
which lies deeper than either personal 
whim or the incidental appearance of 
individual objects in the landscape. We 
can tentatively link the principal col- 
ours with environmental factors on the 
one hand, and symbolic or emotional 
associations on the other. 


White is the sum of all shades, the 
colour of pure light, of ice, snow and 
foam. It suggests purity, perfection, 
detachment. 


Yellow is the colour of the gentle 
sunshine, symbolising liveliness, optim- 
ism and. spontaneity. Used to excess it 
suggests (and probably induces), a 
feeling of restlessness and superficial- 
ity. 

Green, the colour of the leaf, de- 
notes continuity, self sufficiency and 
resistance to change. Too much of it 


can suggest obstinate rigidity or lack 
of imagination. 


Blue is the colour of distance and of 


clear skies. It symbolises peace, re- 
moteness, quiet harmony; in excess it 
can be cold and melancholy. 


Red is the colour of fire, of the set- 
ting sun and the dying leaf, the most 
brilliant of all hues. It is associated 
with warmth, energy, excitement, 
struggle and change, it also symbolises 
aggression and destruction. 


Black is the absence of colour, the 
shell of night, it is equated with decay 
and death on one hand, and on the 
other with the primal void from which 
all creation emerges. 


Very interesting, you may say, but 
does this list of abstract qualities have 
any practical value? In itself, perhaps 
not; however, if we link it to an under- 
standing of how and where colour 
occurs in the landscape we may draw 
some useful conclusions. Turning our 
attention from the mind to the outside 
world we must first look at what 
exactly colour is then and how it is 
distributed in the environment. 


The nature of colour 


The scientist defines colour in terms 
of its wavelength. The visible spec- 





trum (i.e. the full range of rainbow 
colours), is like a piano keyboard in 
which red sounds the lowest note, hav- 
ing the longest wavelength. Going up 
the scale the wavelength shortens 
through orange, yellow, green, blue 
and purple. There are, of course, 
higher and lower vibrations we can- 
not see, just as there are sounds we 
cannot hear. The rainbow demon- 
strates how white light, when split up 
by atmospheric or other conditions, is 
composed of all the other colours. In 
fact only the three primaries, blue, red 
and green are needed to produce white 
light or (using varying proportions) 
any other colour. 

The non-scientist thinks of colour as 
a property of solid objects, not of 
light waves. This is because solid sur- 
faces generally absorb some wave- 


lengths and reflect others back to our 
eyes; in other words they extract some 
colours from white light to dress them- 
selves in, and suppress the rest. If 
only one narrow section of the spec- 
trum is reflected, then we see a pure 
brilliant colour such as the yellow of 
a sunflower. Dyes and pigments are 


Betrayed by colour—the road route fits the landscape but the raw excavation scar does not. 
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substances having the power to select 
a single pure hue in this way. 


In order to use colour we must be 
able to identify and compare a wide 
range of shades, by arranging them in 
some sort of logical relationship. The 
spectrum provides an obvious basis 
for such a system; this is “hue”, the 
quality of colour which distinguishes 
red from blue and corresponds to 
wavelength. But there are in fact two 
other dimensions of colour which must 
be measured also. One is “purity” or 
“intensity”, ic. the strength of any 
hue, the degree to which the colour is 
diluted by neutral grey. If we imagine 
a brilliant orange and a pale grey hav- 
ing only the faintest tint of orange in 
it, these represent the extremes of the 
purity dimension for that hue, halfway 
between would come a light brick 
shade. 


Colour value 


The third dimension is “value”, i.e. 
a colour’s lightness or darkness. To 
separate a colour’s value from its hue, 
we need only think in terms of black 
and white photography. For example 
in a photo of a multicoloured bouquet 
of flowers we can easily distinguish a 
pink rose from a crimson, because one 
reflects more light than the other, 
though the hue (red) is essentially the 
same. Conversely, in the same black 
and white photo a pink rose and a 
yellow one may be indistinguishable, 
though the hues are different. 


Distinguishing these three colour 
characteristics is no mere academic 
exercise, since all three must be con- 
sidered in creating colour harmonies. 
Those who are concerned profession- 
ally with colour never make the mis- 
take of equating the term solely with 
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hue. A fine painting may lose in rich- 
ness when reproduced in monochrome, 
but it remains recognisably a master- 
piece as far as its tonal values go. The 
same applies to a magnificent land- 
scape. 


The key to successful manipulation 
of hue lies in the phenomenon of com- 
plementary colour. This is a peculiar 
characteristic of the way our eyes func- 
tion, and it means, in effect, that each 
hue is exactly balanced or neutralised 
by another one halfway along the 
spectrum. Thus if you place a bright 
red object on a neutral-coloured sur- 
face, the surface takes on a green tinge 
around the object. Conversely, if you 
retire to a room entirely painted green, 
your eyes will automatically adjust so 
that everything has acquired a reddish 
tinge when you step outside. The re- 
action Operates in such a way as to 
suggest that the spectrum is a circle 
rather than a linear strip. In other 
words, if the two ends of the spectrum, 
red and purple, are brought together, 
then each hue is diametrically oppo- 
site its complementary; every diameter 
of the colour circle thus joins a pair 
of complementaries. The circle also 
conveniently divides into a “cold” and 
“warm” half, separating those colours 
which appear to recede (blue and 
green) from those which thrust them- 
selves forwards (red and yellow). The 
importance of complementary colours 
in achieving a visual balance will be 
obvious without further comment. 


The landscape 


Before examining colour distribu- 
tion, let us first compare the symbolic 
qualities of colour with the physical 
and physiological aspects to see if any 
useful conclusions can be drawn. 





The importance of colour value: the light-reflecting roof stands out harshly instead of 
being a darker tone than the walls. 


Firstly it will be noted that the six 
lists of symbolic characteristics already 
Outlined can be arranged in three 
pairs of opposites, black/white, yellow/ 
blue and red/green. The first pair cor- 
responds to the extremes of the 
‘value’ dimension; the other two are 
the principal pairs of complementary 
colours. The two approaches corres- 
pond and reinforce each other to that 
extent at least. 


Looking at individual colours, let 
us choose first the most unpromising 
one, black. According to the symbolic 
description black is ambiguous; both 
a grave and a seed bed. To illustrate 
the practical significance, take a dull 
green leaf and place it on a matt black 
surface; note how the colour springs 
to life, made rich and luminous by 
contrast with the background. An ex- 


cess of black is certainly sombre, but 
we are concerned here with harmony 
and contrast, not excess. We may con- 
clude that black has a more important 
role to play than is normally allowed 
it. 


Now look at green, clearly a domi- 
nant landscape hue. The characteristic 
assigned to green suggest a quality of 
aloofness, or a reluctance to mix with 
other colours. We can perhaps relate 
this to the fact that green occupies the 
middle of the spectrum, that part to 
which our eyes are most acutely sensi- 
tive. Thus we can distinguish more 
subtle shades of green than of any 
other hue, and are more likely to sense 
disharmony in colour combinations 
employing it. For these reasons (and 
others discussed below) attempts to 
obliterate eyesores by painting them 
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a “natural” green are rarely success- 
ful; it seldom looks right, because 
green is a recalcitrant colour by nature. 


Other potentially useful deductions 
could be made from considering the 
characteristics of the other colours. 
The essential point to note is that each 
hue has a_ particular nature which 
must be respected; no amount of “good 
taste” will destroy that character or 
rectify an inappropriate use of that 
colour. 


Colour in nature 


There is no way of summing up in 
a nutshell the pattern of colour in 
nature, no simple formula to guide us 
in the deliberate use of applied colour. 
Nevertheless we can analyse several 
aspects of the visual environment to 
which man-made objects must be re- 
lated if a harmonious balance is to be 
retained. 


Variability is the most obvious 
characteristic, and the most difficult 
one to reckon with. Mankind may 
value uniformity but nature scorns 
such simple-minded _ regimentation; 
variation is inherent in the surface of 
every natural object, whether it be a 
leaf, a rock or a cloud. Even where 
one sees large areas of more-or-less 
uniform colour, such as on a beach 
or snowfield, the light conspires with 
variations in texture to destroy any 
illusion of uniformity. (To test the 
truth of this, think of the largest 
natural object which is perfectly uni- 
form in texture and colour; anything 
bigger than a tomato is difficult to 
imagine, and even that is dubious). To 
this must be added the effects of light 
and of atmospheric conditions, which 
_ are never precisely the same for two 
successive minutes; the permutations 
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of colour thus become virtually in- 
finite, even in a single natural object. 


Another essential characteristic of 
natural colour could almost be ex- 
pressed as a_ scientific law: colour 
purity occurs in inverse ratio to colour 
extent. In other words, the larger the 
object, the more muted the colour. A 
blossom may have a brilliant hue, but 
the tree producing it will be dressed in 
sober green, and the landscape sur- 
rounding the tree will consist mostly 
of dull grey-greens, browns and faint 
blue-greys. Nature secretes its pearls of 
colour sparingly. It also tends to con- 
fine them to objects of delicate sym- 
metry or simple geometrical shape; 
flowers, fruits, simple animals, crystals. 


Appropriate 

We accept as appropriate the brilliant 
metallic hues of butterflies and beetles, 
it is not simply unfamiliarity which 
makes us blanch at the thought of a 
herd of cows decked out in similar 
fashion; we feel instinctively that cows 
are quite the wrong shape and size 
for such ornamentation. To put it an- 
other way, there is some natural rela- 
tionship between form and colour, a 
connection which cannot be defined 
precisely but which we can sense intui- 
tively, if we are so inclined, and don’t 
allow ourselves to be browbeaten by 
fashion writers or paint manufacturers. 


As already noted, shadows increase 
the colour variability of textured ob- 
jects. They also act at a larger scale 
to subdue colour intensity. Though a 
single leaf may be bright green, the 
tree bearing it looks darker because 
much of the foliage is in shadow. So 
if you choose, unwisely, to paint your 
fences to match your lawn, then don’t 
use a blade of grass as a guide in 


selecting the shade, it will prove much 
too bright. 


Another factor which softens hues 
and reduces value contrasts, but in a 
selective way, is what painters call 
aerial perspective; this means the 
modification of colour with increasing 
distance. The air always contains dust 
and moisture, which tends to scatter 
the light waves traversing it and partly 
absorb the larger wavelengths. The 
colours of distant objects are softened 
in the process, the warm colours at the 
red end of the spectrum being the 
quickest to lose their brilliance. That 
is why distant mountains are blue- 
purple, and why the near telephone 
booth is a brighter shade than the dis- 
tant one at the far end of the street. 


Man-made patterns 


So what can we deduce from these 
facts about the conscious use of col- 
our? Well, firstly we must distinguish 
between three kinds of colour change 
which man imposes on the landscape. 
Firstly there are modifications of the 
natural balance through different land 
uses: forest is changed to dairying land 
or tussock becames wheat-field, and 
colours alter accordingly. Except 
where harsh arbitrary boundaries cut 
across the landscape, as sometimes 
happens with forestry plantations, such 
changes usually enhance the variety of 
landscape detail without disrupting the 
underlying order of nature. Good 
farming, amost invariably makes good 
landscape, because good farming 
makes the most of natural processes 
and achieves a creative harmony with 
them. 


The second type of colour change 
involves the use of materials, natural 
or otherwise, in the landscape. This is 





Natural versus man-made uni- 


formity. Smooth, untextured surfaces stand 


variability 


out even if colour is unobtrusive. 


man the builder at work, dotting the 
land with roads, fences, houses, pylons, 
dams and cities. Colour is here very 
much subsidiary to shape, pattern and 
texture on a broad scale. If the overall 
pattern is in sympathy with the land 
form, and the materials are used con- 
sistently, even the most grandiose 
structures can express man and nature 
as complementary rather than com- 
peting. The same principles apply at 
a small scale; a limited range of 
materials (natural materials wherever 
possible) is a powerful aid to achieving 
colour harmony. 


But man is a decorator as well as a 
builder, and his craving for bright 
colour is often indulged, even to ex- 
cess. This is the third kind of colour 
input to the landscape; the use of 
artificial tints applied to surfaces con- 
sidered to need it either for practical 
or ornamental reasons; and this is 
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where the range of choice demands 
careful thought. 


Applying the principles 

In order to choose appropriate col- 
ours we need to know two things; 
exactly what we are trying to achieve, 
and what the natural characteristics 
of colour consist of. The first implies 
that we choose between three different 
ways of using colour. 


1. For integration or camouflage, to 
minimise human impact of the 
landscape. 


2. For balance, to complement or fill 
out the natural colours of the land- 


scape. 


3. For enhancement, to emphasise the 
form of man-made objects in con- 
trast to the landscape. 


These three ways may overlap to some 
degree but in general 1. would be ap- 
propriate to structures which are out 
of scale with their surroundings; and 
3. would apply only to sophisticated 
urban structures; 2. should apply to 
most situations. 


The second aspect of colour choice, 
the nature of colour, has already been 
outlined. When we know what is to 
be achieved by the use of colour in a 
particular situation, we can exploit 
colour characteristics to achieve the 
desired effect. Our own personal taste 
can then be allowed to interpret the 
specific requirements and fill out the 





Colour texture and form must be related. Here the rather crude shapes are softened by 


thoughtful use of colours and materials. 
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details. There is no magic formula for 
choosing the right colours, but with a 
modicum of knowledge, a little 
rational thought and a few basic prin- 
ciples we are unlikely to go far wrong. 
Here, to sum up, are a few practical 
rules to be applied as and when appro- 
priate. 


1. Natural materials have their own 
characteristic colour and texture, 
avoid changing them unless there 
is a practical reason for doing so. 


tN 


Each hue has a specific character 
and suggests a particular effect, 
yellow for gaiety, blue for repose, 
red for excitement, green for indif- 
ference; use each only where ap- 
propriate. 


3. The colours of nature are muted 
except in small well-defined areas; 
take the hint. 


4. Other things being equal, dark ob- 
jects appear smaller and less con- 
spicuous than light coloured ones, 


a useful guide where integration or 
camouflage are required. 


5. Warm colours are more obtrusive 
than cool ones at close quarters, 
but lose their brilliance more 
quickly with increasing distance. 


6. Pure unmodulated colour never 
occurs naturally over large areas; 
to minimise its artificiality, applied 
colour should be broken up with 
surface texture. 


The basic principle underlying both 
nature and creative design is that of 
unity in diversity, a harmony which is 
not just a static compromise but which 
contains contrast within an orderly 
framework. In using colour, as in 
other ways of altering the landscape, 
we must recreate an order which cor- 
responds to that of nature. We can do 
this without sacrificing any of the 
visual richness and variety which the 
human mind thrives on, using the 
equipment kindly supplied by nature 
itself. 





Figures show U.K. farmers 
becoming more efficient 


UNITED KINGDOM dairy farmers 
continue to become more efficient, ac- 
cording to the latest statistics of the 
Milk Marketing Board. For instance: 
the average herd now contains 45 
cows, which is more than ever before 
and, although only 8.6 percent of the 
country’s herds contain more than 100 
cows, they produce more than one- 
quarter of the total milk output. 


During the past four years, the pro- 
portion of Britain’s milk coming from 
herds with fewer than 20 cows has 


fallen from 9.3 to only 5.5 percent. 
Yields are also higher than ever be- 
fore: the average cow in the UK 
gave 4320 litres of milk last year, 
compared with only 3955 litres five 
years before. 


—‘‘Farm News from Britain’, 
May 1978. 


[The latest available figures for 
New Zealand town milk farms show 
an average herd size of 105 cows, 
with a production per cow averaging 
3 659 litres per year.] 





A SCHOOL TUCK SHOP 
WITH A DIFFERENCE 


HILLARY COLLEGE in the Auck- 
land suburb of Otara has a tuck shop 
with a difference, it does not sell 
sweets or “‘sticky buns”, and trade has 
never been better. 

Each week, large amounts of milk, 
yoghurt, fresh fruit, eggs, wholemeal 
bread sandwiches, milkshakes, fruit 
juice and hot soup are eaten by pupils 
at the college. 

Profits from the enterprise are 
ploughed back into school projects. 
One project so far completed is the 
purchase of a brand new 12 seat 
mini-bus, used for transporting sports 
teams. 

But profit is not the prime reason 
for the tuck shop being run as it Is. 


Teachers and parents at Hillary 
College are worried about the low 
standard of dental health among 
youngsters today and the availability 
of suitable food at the tuck shop and 
information given at the ‘Public 
Health’? classes at the college are 
planned to help combat this. 

The shop is manned by one full- 
time worker and student help, and 1s 
fully equipped with cooking facilities, 
three deep freezers, milkshake mach- 
ines and a large glass fronted display 
refrigerator. 

Daily quantities of homogenised 
milk sold, mostly as milkshakes, aver- 
age out at 60 bottles in winter, 160 in 
summer. Yoghurt sales are 12 dozen 





Food being prepared in the tuckshop. 
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per week; in summer up to 25 dozen 
have been sold. Considerable amounts 
of cheese are used, mainly in sand- 
wiches and filled rolls but there is a 
demand in the summer months for 
pieces of cheese. 

Hillary College is proving that 
healthy foods can be sold at school 
tuck shops at a profit and _ that 





A general view of the tuckshop. 


students will support such a venture. 
The benefits accruing to the milk in- 
dustry, and the health of the nation, 
if all schools followed Hillary Col- 
lege’s example could be incalculable. 


A good ima-gin-ation 


A LETTER of complaint from 
an anonymous Taranaki resident 


was received by the Board’s 
Palmerston North office follow- 


ing the last increase in the con- 
sumer price of milk in. May. 


The correspondent. wrote, 
“You leave us no alternative 


now but to drink gin. Unfortu- 
nately, this doesn’t go so well 
with cornflakes, and also makes 
the cat’s eyes water’. 

We trust that the writer seri- 
ously reconsiders the long-term 
benefits of milk as a beverage, 
for the cat’s sake if not his 
family’s. 











MEYNELL iy _ 
spray nozzles ‘ DDMM UDEC 
& steam water mixers plate heat exchangers crating and de-crating machine 


MacEWANS SPEEDY 
automated processing systems rotary cup fillers with capmaker stackers and unstackers 





Illustrated above 

is just a fraction of — 
the machinery available 
from MacEwans. 
Contact us about any 
type of machinery 

you may need. 


OT TEHDAS RANNIE 
liquid flow meters homogenisers & hp pumps 








MacEwans Machinery Limited Process Engineering Division 
P.O. Box 12-061. Penrose, Auckland. Branches throughout New Zealand. 
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From individual units 
to full production lines... 


MacEwans. 


Suppliers of all tyoes of machinery and 
components to the dairy, food, chemical 
and industrial processing industries. 
















UDEC 
bottle filling machines 


UDEC 
soaker - hydro bottle washer 
straight through or comeback type 





AK 2291 
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An ingenious token counter 





A HAMILTON milk vendor, Mr 
Peter Roycroft, has designed and 
built this 
(pictured above) which enables his 


ingenious token counter 


wife to count and bag (in 25s’) ap- 
proximately 16,000 tokens in 34 
hours. 


The device is simple. Metal guides 
and stops are glued to a fibreboard 
base, which is separated from the 
perforated tray by a slide. The fibre- 
board used is the same as that used 
in electric meter boards. 


Mrs Roycroft claims that the big- 
gest advantage for this device is that 
she can do the job almost automatic- 
ally and still watch television or carry 
On a conversation at the same time. 
If Mr Roycroft should wish to put 
tokens out in lesser quantities than 
25’s (some vendors put out $2 bags— 
20 tokens) the counter is very adapt- 
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able. 
strip of cellotape across five holes to 


It is a simple task to run a 


allow for tokens to be bagged in 20 
lots. It would also be quite simple 
to glue a piece of the original 
material in a number of holes if a 
more permanent change of token 
numbers was required. This particu- 
lar model has one disadvantage, 
and that is its weight. It could prob- 
abiy be fashioned in lighter plastic or 
fibreglass or thin sheet metal. 


Mrs Roycroft finds that if tokens 
are dried completely before being 
counted there are no problems. If, as 
occasionally happens, they need to 
bag up tokens that are still damp from 
washing, then the occasional token 
will stick. 


The 
show the simplicity of the device. 


accompanying photographs 








The tokens are scattered 
on to the counter. 


The counter is then 
shaken to allow the 
tokens to settle in the 
holes. A sweep of the 
hand removes excess 
tokens back into the 
operator’s lap. 


After checking that the 
complete. number — of 
tokens is there, the slide 
(false bottom) is re- 
moved, the tokens fall 
into the bottom of the 
counter and the counter 
is tipped up to funnel 
the tokens into a token 
bag. 
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Retirement of Mr Ray Clarke 


MR R. F. (RAY) CLARKE retired 
in May 1978, after 40 years’ service 
with the New Zealand Milk Board, 
and the Milk Marketing Division of 
the Internal Marketing Department. 


Mr Clarke was born in Masterton 
and received his secondary education 
at Wairarapa College. 


He joined the Marketing Depart- 
ment as a cadet in July 1938, soon 
after the Department took over the 
marketing operations of  Picot 
Brothers Ltd. 


During the Second World War, Mr 
Clarke saw service with the army in 
the Pacific, Middle East and Italy, 
from 1942 to 1945. 


He resumed work with the Market- 
ing Department in November 1945 
and joined the Milk Division of that 
department in 1951. 


From 1951 to 1953, Mr Clarke 
served the department as supervisory 
accountant to the milk stations oper- 
ated by the department. 


He transferred to the New Zealand 
Milk Board as assistant accountant in 
December 1953 and, in February 
1962, was appointed as the board’s ac- 
countant. 


In December of that year, Mr 
Clarke was appointed chief investi- 
gating officer and in September of 
1968 he was appointed chief execu- 
tive (marketing). 


In his quiet way, Ray applied a high 
level of application and enthusiasm to 
his work and he will be missed by 
those who worked with him. His re- 
tirement will deprive the Board of a 
valuable fund of knowledge of indus- 
try affairs. 
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Mr Clarke and his family were 
guests of honour at a staff function 
held at the board’s offices on 16 May 
last. 


Ray left the board’s services in 
good health and will have time enough 
now to pursue the elusive whitebait 
and, perhaps, renew his acquaintance- 
ship with the game of golf. 


“Town Milk”? wishes Ray and Mrs 
Clarke many years of active and 
happy retirement. 


Mr Goffin 
appointed 
marketing 
manager 


MR T. D. (TERRY) GOFFIN has 
been appointed the Board’s marketing 
Manager upon the retirement in May 
of Mr R. F. Clarke. 


Terry, a chartered accountant, was 
formerly chief investigating officer, -a 
position he had held since June 1972. 


He joined the Board’s staff in Feb- 
ruary 1963 as an investigating officer. 
Prior to that he had held a position 
with the then Dairy Production and 
Marketing Board as Auckland branch 
accountant from June 1961, and 
earlier was with the Department of 
Industries and Commerce as an in- 
vestigating officer for five years. 





Mr Terry Goffin Mr Ray Clarke 





NEW STATION AT TAUMARUNUI 





THE NEW Taumarunui milk station built for Taumarunui Milk Treatment Co-op Ltd, 
was featured in “Town Milk’ in August 1976, but the photograph accompanying the 
story was marred by a litter of builders’ materials around the structure. Here is a photo- 
graph taken recently, which clearly shows the steeply angled roofline surmounted by the 
two large air vents. With such a distinctive design, it would not, perhaps, be too hard to 
imagine the nickname the local people have given the company’s new premises. 
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MILK BY-PRODUCTS 
COMPETITION 


A MILK by-products competition will 
again be conducted this year at 
Massey University, to coincide with 
the Market Milk Conference, which 
is to be held in Dunedin on 18 and 
19 October 1978. 


The competition will cover plain 
cottage cheese, plain yoghurt, and 
flavoured yoghurt with full fruit and 
artificially flavoured grouped together 
in one class. 


Yoghurt entries may be full cream, 
low fat or fat free, without the type 
being specified, and in the flavoured 
yoghurt class, entries are restricted 
to a maximum of two flavours per 
manufacturer. 


CONDITIONS OF ENTRY 


This year, the judging panel ar- 
ranged by Massey University and the 
Dairy Research Institute, will also 
evaluate two commercial samples in 
the particular groups or classes en- 
tered in addition to the normal com- 
petition samples submitted just be- 
fore the Market Milk Conference. 


The commercial samples are to be 
collected by Board officers from in- 
dividual entrants in the early part of 
July and the latter part of August. 
The actual dates of collection will not 
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be disclosed to entrants in advance. 
Samples will be in the entrant’s own 
containers and following collection by 
Board officers will be forwarded to 
Massey University for evaluation. 


All entries of cottage cheese and 
yoghurt for the judging immediately 
prior to the Market Milk Conference 
must be submitted by entrants in car- 
tons which will be supplied by the 
Board. These samples must be lodged 
at the Board’s district office, 186a 
Broadway Avenue, Palmerston North, 
by mid-day on Thursday, 5 Octo- 
ber 1978. Arrangements will be made 
for these cartons to be code marked 
so that judges will be unaware of the 
source of the entries. 


The judging panel has requested 
that seven cartons of the product be 
provided for each sample. 


JUDGING OF ENTRIES 


Judging will be carried out at 
Massey University by a panel selected 
from Massey University, the Dairy 
Research Institute and the Dairy Divi- 
sion, Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries. 


All milk stations were advised of 
the competitions in circular NZMB 
1978/13 of 26 May 1978. 


NEWS IN BRIEF... 


Te Aroha 


MR H. POLGLASE, manager of the 
Thames Valley Milk Producers Ltd’s 
milk station at Te Aroha since 1974, 
left that position at the end of June to 
take up a position as production super- 
visor at Auckland Milk Corporation 
Ltd. 

Mr A. Alcock takes over as mana- 
ger at Te Aroha, and Mr G. Cadman, 
formerly with the Waikato Milk Co. 
Ltd, has ben appointed foreman. 


Mr Ron Jones on the run. 





Dunedin 


A DUNEDIN milk vendor, Mr G. B. 
Bensemann, died suddenly of a heart 
attack on 5 May, after loading his 
truck at Otago Milk Industries Co-op 
Ltd’s Dunedin milk station. 


Mr Bensemann had been a milk 
vendor for nearly four years. He was 
an executive member of the Otago 
Milk Vendors’ Association. He is sur- 
vived by his widow and two daughters, 
to whom “Town Milk” extends its 
sympathy. 


Whakatane 


MR RON JONES, a milk vendor from 
Whakatane, and secretary of the 
Whakatane Milk Vendors’ Associa- 
tion, is a talented cross country runner 
of long standing. 


In an important event held in Roto- 
rua in June, Mr Jones remained 
supreme in the veteran’s 6000 metres 
event, winning in a most creditable 21 
minutes 28 seconds; one minute 19 
seconds ahead of the second place- 
getter. | 


Taumarunul 


MR TREVOR MARTIN, manager of 
the Taumarunui milk station has re- 
cently accepted a Foreign Affairs post 
of market milk adviser to the Nepalese 
Government as part of New Zealand 
external aid programme. 


Mr Martin was manager at Tau- 
marunui for the last two years, and 
took up his new position in Katmandu 
this month. 
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Production Topics 


REALITY OR DREAM? 


FROM TIME to time we get enquiries 
from people wanting to become town 
milk farmers. Some know what it’s all 
about and want only specific informa- 
tion. Others obviously have little 
knowledge of the industry and even 
less of dairying. You get the impres- 
sion some wouldn’t know which end 
you put the cups on. Nevertheless, 
most do glean from us what they want. 
It is usually basic stuff. What does a 
farm round here cost? How much 
cash is needed to get started? What 
sort of income would I make? Where 
can I get experience? From the tenor 
of a conversation it soon becomes ap- 
parent who may make the grade, and 
who are only dreaming. Today, de- 
dication is needed as well as capital. 


“No different” 


Last month at the Farmer’s Confer- 
ence a group of us were chatting over 
an ale when I ventured the opinion, 
“it’s getting tougher for young chaps to 
go farming”’. This raised a few hackles 
among the older brigade and I got my 
ear chewed. A retired grazier from the 
Peninsula reckoned, “It’s no damned 
different from my day.” Comments 
were interesting and varied. “Young 
people expect too much.” ‘“They’re 
not prepared to work the way we had 
to.” If you watch TV, I was told, you 
can see what’s happening. “Look at 
this soccer nonsense! Grown men 
hugging and carrying on like a bunch 
of school girls.” Irrelevant rubbish you 
may say, but my thoughts wouldn’t let 
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By 
John Duncraft, 
Production Officer, 
New Zealand Milk Board, 


Christchurch 
EPS Sie es OO PE ESTEE RTT OR 


go. Saturday dawned cold and bleak 
and I was working at one of the more 
agreeable winter tasks. Burning pine 
trimmings and rubbish in the top pad- 
dock. While stoking a rather sullen 
smouldering fire I pondered further on 
the comments. By the time the 
branches had burst into flame I had 
decided I would delve more deeply 
into this topic and see if, in fact, it 
was getting more difficult for young 
men to go farming. 


Farm survey 


Using the Board’s farm survey re- 
cords I traced what has happened in 
our farming sector since the early 
1970’s. For me this exercise clarified 
my thoughts. For some it may serve to 
confirm what you already know. Im- 
portant changes have occurred, and to 
illustrate what has happened the fol- 
lowing graphs show it better than 
words. 


With the passage of time two signi- 
ficant factors emerge; on the one hand 
there is the mammoth increase in the 
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Source: New Zealand Milk Board. The 1976-77 results are provisional. 
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value of town supply farms, while on 
the other hand farm incomes have re- 
mained static. 


The typical town milk unit has in- 
creased in price three-fold, from 
$77 000 to $237000, to reach a com- 
pletely new threshold in value which 
has easily out distanced the impact of 
inflation. The location of our farms 
close to cities has been a major factor 
which has contributed to town milk 
farms increasing in value faster than 
the overall price of farm land. Proxi- 
mity to urban areas has pushed prices 
up particularly where changes in zon- 
ing were likely from rural to urban 
or industrial use. There is little doubt 
that those farmers who got started in 
the early ’70’s benefited from the 
boom in land prices and are now men 
of capital. 


Bigger farms 


Since 1971/72 the average farm size 
has increased from 66 hectares to 82 
hectares. I wonder how many farmers 
who expanded their holdings did so 
solely for improved income? My guess 
is the purchase of additional land was 
considered a sound investment, for it 
offered the opportunity to increase out- 
put, and at the same time get growth 
in capital. The tax free capital gain 
which has accrued, until recently, 
simply through ownership has, I be- 
lieve, been one of the main reasons 
why farmers have put up for so long 
with comparatively low taxable in- 
comes. Now that land values have 
levelled off at a new plateau, the velo- 
city of sales has fallen and town milk 
farms are proving hard to sell The 
upshot of this has been a change in 
farmer thinking with more emphasis 
now being placed on farming for in- 
come, not income and capital gain. 
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On the income side revenue has in- 
creased annually, from $25789 to 
$46 955, while during the same six 
years expenditure went from $15 723 
to $33452. The crunch, however, is 
net income grew fairly slowly from 
$10 066 to $13 503. If this is expressed 
in real terms, purchasing power income 
declined significantly from $10066 to 
$7 750, yet this is in spite of a produc- 
tivity increase of 28 percent. 


Interest costs 


An item which has gone up more 
rapidly than the general increase in 
farm costs is the interest bill, this has 
risen from 10.3 percent to 11.7 percent 
of total expenditure. This increase is 
due to two factors. Firstly, as pro- 
perties have become dearer, larger 
sums have been borrowed; and 
secondly, there has been an upsurge in 
interest rates. This combination, has 
caused the rapid upward movement in 
interest payments. While current in- 
terest rates may seem high compared 
with the rates ruling only a few years 
ago, lenders have had to raise their 
rates to offset the impact of inflation. 
Except for the government, no one in 
their right mind is going to lend money 
at less than the rate of inflation. To 
do so is, in effect, to pay someone to 
borrow your capital. However, the 
full impact which interest has is 
brought into focus when it is expressed 
as a percentage of net income. Here 
the rise has been dramatic, almost 
doubling, from 16.1 percent to 29.0 
percent. 


Surveys provide the basic tools which 
allow us to see what has happened in 
the past. Sometimes it is necessary to 
dig deeper, for averages can mask 
financial difficulties which beset indi- 
viduals. Unquestionably, there are 


established milk producers who are 
well off financially. Nevertheless, a 
growing number of producers who are 
working hard to get established are 
being carried backwards by the econo- 
mic tide. It is these men and those 
who follow in their footsteps with 
whom we must be concerned. 


An exampie 


Let me illustrate. If we take a young 
farmer who started farming in 
1971/72, and a similar young man who 
started in 1976/77, and we assume 
they purchased the national average 
survey farm and if we also assume 
they borrowed 60 percent of the in- 
going capital at market rates of in- 
terest, then the relative position for 
each of them when starting is as fol- 
lows: 


71/72 716/77 
-Ingoing 77000 237500 
Cash 30 800 95 000 
Borrowed 46 200 142 500 
Interest Rate 12% 10% 
Interest Payment 3 465 14 250 
Net Profit 8 222 3 165 
Depreciation 1 427 2 704 
Cash Farm Surplus 9 649 5 869 


The picture which emerges shows 
the economic pressures are quite dif- 
ferent for the two men. In six years 
net profit has declined by 62 percent 
and cash farm surplus by 39 percent. 
There is no question it is infinitely 
more difficult for the new man. The 
difference is due to the burden of in- 


terest, a load which is causing some 
young farmers to stagger. Farm ad- 
visers have believed for years that a 
high level of indebtedness is the spur 
which compels young farmers to adopt 
new ideas, to improvise, to keep their 
shoulder to the wheel, and thereby in- 
crease farm output. But when debt 
servicing gets too high in relation to 
income even the stout-hearted lose 
confidence. This leads to frustration, 
particularly when hard work and in- 
creased output are no longer sufficient 
to make economic headway. No 
wonder farmers look with envy at the 
nation’s cost-plus industries. Unfortu- 
nately there is little comfort to be had 
from the straws in the wind. Although 
the fall in net income appears to have 
“bottomed out’ my guess is net income 
will improve only gradually, in the 
short term, and we could see those on 
the bottom rungs of the ownership 
ladder lose their toehold. 


More difficult 


From these figures, and my com- 
ments so far, you will score full marks 
if you have concluded “that the road 
to farm ownership is more difficult 
now than at any time in the last de- 
cade.” 


The golden days of town milk, when 
quota was almost fought over, are un- 
likely to return. Although there is still 
a premium for year-round milking, 
the margin has diminished over the 
years. With growth in quota and in- 
come likely to be slow in the immedi- 
ate future there will be no freeboard 
for an imprudent farm purchaser. 
Now, more than at any time in the 
last ten years, potential buyers must 
do their sums and establish a farm’s 
value based on productive capacity. 
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A look at our quota lists reinforces 
my belief that only a small number of 
new men get started in the industry. 
In the main town supply farms are 
handed down from generation to gene- 
ration, or entry is gained through sea- 
sonal dairymen taking up quota. The 
statement, “only farmers can afford to 
buy farms”, may be an accurate com- 
ment on farming today. 


Traditionally the passport to farm 
ownership has fallen into three broad 
categories—patrimony, matrimony and 
parsimony. Choosing the right parents 
is the safest passport, but failing this a 
marriage licence can offer a short cut. 
The objective here is a farmer’s 
wealthy daughter not a _ wealthy 
farmer’s daughter. For those not 
blessed with fame, or fortune, the road 
to farm ownership today is longer and 





steeper and the signposts harder to 
read than they have been for many 
years. 


One of the cornerstones on which 
this land was founded, and settled, was 
based on the strong belief that men 
of limited means, and a strong desire 
to farm, could fulfil that ambition 
through dint of hard work, diligence 
and personal sacrifice. For today’s 
urban-reared youth, of limited means, 
the goal of farm ownership may never 
be more than a distant dream. For 
those reared on town milk farms if the 
path to ownership gets steeper, or the 
surface more bumpy, not only will 
there be fewer entrants from outside, 
but those within may listen to the beat 
of a different drum and seek out path- 
ways leading to greener and more pro- 
fitable pastures. 





Sudden death of Mr Williamson 


MR V. D. (BILL) WILLIAMSON, 
former Auckland district manager of 
the New Zealand Milk Board, died on 
13 July in Las Vegas, Nevada, while 
on holiday in the United States. 


He retired from the Board on 30 
September last year, and the details of 
his career and retirement appeared in 
“Town Milk” in the November 1977 
issue. 


His many friends in the town milk 
industry will no doubt be distressed to 
learn of the circumstances of his death, 
so soon after his retirement. 


Mr Williamson is survived by his 
wife Gwenda to whom “Town Milk” 
extends its sincere sympathy. 
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Noted dairy technologist dies 


MR T. P. J. (TOM) TWOMEY, a 
dairy technologist of international re- 
pute, died suddenly in Wellington on 
23 May 1978. He was 66. 


Mr Twomey was superintendent of 
market milk in the Dairy Division of 
the then Department of Agriculture 
from 1946 to 1960. In that year he 
took up the position of technical ad- 
viser in the Export Sales Division of 
the then New Zealand Dairy Products 
Marketing Commission. 


In 1946 when the New Zealand 
Government commenced its pro- 
gramme of acquisition and modernisa- 
tion of milk treatment plants, arrange- 
ments were made for the Dairy Divi- 
sion of the then Department of Agri- 
culture to take responsibility with the 
passing of the Dairy (Milk Treat- 
ment) Regulations 1946, for the in- 
spection of all such _ treatment 
stations. The Department of Agricul- 
ture appointed Mr Twomey to this 
position. 

He took a very large hand in the 
treatment station modernisation pro- 


gramme not only as the officer re- 
sponsible for inspections under the 


FOR SALE: Milk Vat. Double 
skin 770 Gal. S.I.D.A. and re- 
frigeration unit. $2700 com- 


plete or sell separately. Phone 
484 Kaikoura. H. M. DAVID- 
SON, 2RD. 





Dairy (Milk Treatment) Regulations, 
but also as adviser to the then Milk 
Marketing Division and its successor, 
the New Zealand Milk Board. During 
this period his influence extended into 
many aspects of the town milk indus- 
try. 


Mr Twomey was seconded on 
several occasions to the then Depart- 
ment of Foreign Affairs to assist with 
New Zealand’s Colombo Plan work in 
planning technical assistance to Asia 
in the dairy development field. In the 
course of this work he paid several 
visits to South East Asia, notably 
India, Pakistan, Ceylon and Nepal. In 
1957/59 he acted as resident dairy 
consultant to the Government of 
India, and while there, helped to plan 
and bring into operation the Delhi 
milk scheme. 


Mr Twomey joined the New Zea- 
land Dairy Board staff in 1960 and 
travelled extensively throughout South 
East Asia, Africa, the Caribbean, 
and South America, on technical and 
servicing missions, many of which 
were connected with the organising 
and establishment of milk plants. 


In 1970, Mr Twomey returned to 
India to act as adviser to the world 
food programme, “Operation Flood”, 
a scheme of milk distribution based on 
international donations of milk 
powder and milk fat. He retired in 
1976 and in 1977, by arrangement 
with the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
advised the Philippines Government 
on dairy development. 


“Town Milk’ extends its sympathy 
to his widow, son, and daughter. 
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NEW COOLROOM AT HUTT 


A. NEW COOLROOM designed to 
serve 40 Lower Hutt vendors has been 
recently completed for the Hutt Milk 
Corporation at its premises in Taita. 

Built adjoining the main bottling 
hall on the Peterkin Street side of the 
Corporation’s property, the block and 
beam structure presents a clean func- 
tional appearance and blends in well 
with the main buildings. 

Designed by Rotman White and 
Hay and built by Sparrow Construc- 
tion Ltd, the coolroom was com- 
menced in February of last year, and 
was opened on 1 June 1978. 

The coolroom of 442 sqm in area 
(4 760 sq ft) is laid out with 14 two 
vendor cages and three four vendor 
cages and is bisected by a ring con- 
veyor system. 
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Cooling is provided by three 
Frigidaire water-cooled condenser 
units, one on standby, and 12 Berry 
induced draught evaporators. 

The despatch office in the coolroom 
is fully insulated for comfort and 
features a light panel which shows 
when each vendor’s loading out door 
is open. Lights also monitor room 
temperature, compressor and emer- 
gency water supply functions. 

Layout and lighting in the store 
will be conducive to efficient work 
routine and no problems have been 
experienced so far. 

Above the coolstore itself is the 
plant room housing the three com- 
pressors and the electrical switch- 
gear. This area is 27sqm (290 sq ft) 
in size. 





The coolstore is part of the con- 
tinual upgrading and improvement in 


facilities which has been undertaken 
by the Corporation in recent years. 





Waikato Milk Co. post 


MR MARK MCKENZIE, who com- 


menced duties as assistant general 
maanger with the Waikato Milk 


Company Ltd, early in June. Mr Mc- 
Kenzie is 28 years old and is married. 





He received his secondary education 
at Palmerston North Boys’ High 
School and from there went to Otago 
University where he completed a 


Bachelor of Commerce Degree in 
Marketing. 


Mr McKenzie commenced his 
career with the New Zealand Dairy 
Board as a Sales Officer. 


He then joined the United States- 
based Carnation Group and spent a 
year in South Africa with Carnation 
South Africa Ltd, as product mana- 
ger. 


Following extensive travel around 
the world, Mr McKenzie returned to 
New Zealand and took up the position 
of manager of the business manage- 
ment department of Todd Motors 
Ltd in Wellington. 


From that position, Mr McKenzie 


moved to his present position with 
Waikato Milk Co. Ltd. 











MR DICK BELL, a town milk pro- 
ducer in the Bay of Islands has opened 
his property “Highlake” overlooking 
Lake Omapere, to tourists. 

His aim is to give the travelling 
public a chance to visit a New Zea- 
land town milk farm and see for 
themselves the whole operation. 

The farm is in no way becoming a 
museum or a Static display. It is an 
efficient town milk operation and will 
remain so, according to Mr Bell. 

However, to make the daily milk- 


ings readily accessible to busloads of 
tourists, Mr Bell has had to modify 
his farm dairy. 

In a building attached to the main 
shed he has installed a raised single 
bail milking bay where a selected cow 
is milked. This bail is furnished with 
all the equipment to be found in the 
main shed. The cooled milk is piped 
into a small stainless steel holding 
tank, from which visitors can sample 
it. 

A mezzanine floor has been built 





Tourists arriving at the farm by special transport.—Photographs by courtesy of the 
Northern Advocate. 
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Describing the action for the tourists. 


out over the herringbone shed, and 
visitors can look down and see the 
whole milking operation clearly. 
Visitors can also view display material 
and see in closeup, the equipment 
used in the milking operations. 

Amenities for visitors include a well 
equipped modern tearoom and toilet 
facilities. 

Mr Bell has provided unique trans- 
port for tourists to view the farm 
from. He purchased an old Auckland 
Regional Authority trolley bus, cut 
off the front end and fitted it with 
a public address system. 

The “Friesian” bus, so-called be- 
cause of its distinctive colour scheme, 
is towed behind a tractor, and pro- 
vides a good clear covered viewpoint. 
The farm trip includes a full running 
commentary on farm activities. 

Mr Bell, in providing the tourist 
amenities available on his property, 
has got out of the physical running of 


the farm and now devotes his energies 
to showing visitors how a typical dairy 
farm is operated and the level of 
management required to run it. 


Visitors are given all information 
about the Bell’s 77 hectare property 
in detailed commentaries in the de- 
monstration building and the visitor, 
when the tour is completed, can par- 
take of afternoon tea in the tearoom 
and may purchase souvenirs, such as 
calf skin purses and key rings. 


The venture is a departure from 
anything else offered at present in 
New Zealand, and there will be many 
New Zealanders who will avail them- 
selves of the Bell family’s farm tour. 


To many, a town milk farm means 
little, or perhaps at most, Friesian 
cows by the side of a road. 


This new venture is a welcome addi- 
tion to the attractions in the “far 
north’’. 
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Changes at Bay of Islands 


MR O. J. TOPLIS has recently re- 
tired from his chartered accountant’s 
practice in Kaikohe and has also re- 
linquished his position as secretary of 
Bay of Island Milk Treatment Ltd. 


Born in Dunedin, Mr Toplis com- 
menced practice in Kaikohe some 32 
years ago. 


He was a member of the original 
steering committee of the milk treat- 
ment company, ultimately becoming 
secretary. 


The throughput of the milk station, 
which services the whole of the Bay 
of Islands and most of the Hokianga, 
was about 3182 litres a day in the 
beginning but has now grown to over 
double that figure. A large measure 
of the success of the station can be 


Mr Richardson 
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attributed to Mr Toplis’ efficient 
handling of the financial aspects of 
the company. 


Mr Toplis has taken a prominent 
part in Kaikohe affairs. A member 
of the borough council for over 20 
years and deputy mayor for 20 years, 
he is also a past president of the 
Kaikohe Chamber of Commerce. He 
has been a member of most commit- 
tees in the town at various stages 
and has recently retired as deputy 
chairman of the Northern Regional 
Development Council. Over the last 
14 years he has been a trustee of the 
Auckland Savings Bank. 


He has shifted to Auckland to be 
closer to some of his business interests 
and for family reasons. He has no 





Mr Toplis—Photograph by courtesy of the 
Northern Advocate. 


intention of completely retiring and 
hopes to work part-time for many 
years. 

The duties of secretary of the milk 
station have now been taken over by 
Mr G. J. Richardson who is in the 
same firm of chartered accountants 
as Mr Toplis. 

Mr Richardson was born in Auck- 
land and educated at Papatoetoe High 
School and Auckland University. 


Prior to 1970, he was employed by 
NZ Forest Products. In 1970 he 
travelled extensively overseas, working 
on various accounting assignments. 
He joined Toplis Fletcher and Co., 
Chartered Accountants, in 1975. 

Mr Richardson is 31, married with 
one child, and is a Bachelor of Com- 
merce and a member of the New Zea- 
land Society of Accountants. 





FEEDING OUT MADE EASIER 


On smaller farms the cost of a feed-out 
forage box is not warranted. Mr Eric 
Cameron, of Gisborne, built this trailer for 
around a third of the cost of a forage box. 


Once the trailer is alongside the feeding 
trough on his concrete feeding platform, 
the trailer’s hydraulic rams are operated 
until the load of silage is about to slide 
down. Then, while someone slowly drives 
the tractor along, Eric stands on the other 





side of the feed trough and pulls the silage 
down into the bin with a long-handled fork, 
bent rake fashion. 


A cunningly devised hinged steel plate 
covers the gap where the side hinges onto 
the trailer floor, thus preventing the silage 
from lodging in the gap and becoming 
difficult to rake off. 


Eric can place approximately two tons 
of feed into the trough in 10 minutes. 


ee 
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Reconstruction at Masterton 


WILLOWBANK Dairy Ltd, Master- 
ton, is nearing completion of a pro- 
gramme of reconstruction of its 
Worksop Road premises which will 
provide an increased capacity to serve 
the district for many years to come. 


When the decision to rebuild was 
taken, Newton King & O’Dea, con- 
sulting engineers, drew up plans and 
the project was commenced on 29 
November 1976. 


The builders, Rigg Zschokke Ltd, 
were required to build the new pre- 
mises in two stages so that processing 
was not interrupted. 


The building is constructed of steel 
portals and precast concrete panels 
and has a clean functional appear- 
ance. 


Inside, the walls are finished in 
vinyl and the ceilings in Rondofoil. 
The floor of the processing area is 
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finished in Weathershield, and the 
bottling area is covered in vinyl. 

Milk storage is by insulated stain- 
les steel silos and cooling is effected 
by a Copco refrigeration plant. 

A 30001b/hour oil fired steam 
boiler lies at the heart of the new 
plant, and the bottle washer is an 
Anderson 9 600 bottles per hour hydro 
soaker. The clarifixator is an Alfa 
Laval model 4385M and the pas- 
teuriser is an APV 1946 HX. 

The filler is a Dawson Bernier KA7 
and the line has a capacity of 200 
bpm. At present it is running at 
130 bpm. 

The stackers and unstackers were 
supplied by Taylor Engineering (NZ) 
Ltd, Blenheim, and the single head 
craters and decraters are by Vickers 
Dawson. | 

Incorporated in the line is an elec- 
tronic base scanner supplied by Geo. 
J. Meyer Aust. Pty Ltd. 


All installation of plant was done 
by Willowbank Dairy staff. 

A CIP system is yet to be installed. 

The new coolrooms are of the cage 
type, the five cubicles serving the 10 
local vendors. It incorporates a full 
conveyor system. 

Treatment operations continued in 
the old building until the front section 
of the new building (which incorpor- 


For 18 years the people of one of Dunedin’s oldest suburbs, 
their milk delivered in this 1959 International vehicle, by Mr F. G. Fox. The vehicle, 
although it has travelled some 184,000 miles, is kept in immaculate condition by Mr Fox. 
The canopy, constructed of alioy, is completely enclosed (no side openings), and has 


another door constructed of Novaroof at the rear, thus eliminating any 


ates the bottling hall and coolroom) 
was completed. 

Permission was obtained from the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries 
and the Health Department to bottle 
two days’ supply of milk using both 
the old and new coolstores. 

This done, and bottling completed, 
the company had two clear days to 
change over the plant. The change- 
over was completed with no major 
hitches. 





Mornington, have had 


chance of daylight 


affecting the milk. Fred Fox himself has been milk vending in Dunedin for over 30 
years, starting off by assisting his father, then ‘vending in partnership with his brother, 
and finally operating by himself. 
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Dunedinvendor makes music 


MR NOEL PARLANE, a Dunedin 
milk vendor, is a man of decided 
musical talent. 


Mr Parlane, a vendor by day and 
the lead country singer in a vocal 
group by night, entered the New 
Zealand Golden Guitar Awards com- 
petitions held in Gore early in June. 


He took the overall Golden Guitar 
trophy, the Gold Disc trophy for the 
top male vocalist and came top in the 
yodelling section, winning $700 in 
cash and a recording audition. 


Mr Parlane has been competing in 
talent quests since the age of 11 and 
has appeared on television’s “Golden 
Opportunity” and “Entertainers’’ 
shows. 


In November 1977, he was judged 
top South Island country music artist 
and won a songwriting award. 


—Photo by courtesy 
“Otago Daily Times”’. 








Pampering cows doesn't pay 


DAIRY COWS, in feed lots in the 
USA, are so pampered that, like 
human counterparts, their health 
suffers with a consequent fall off in 
production and shorter lives. 


So research into the effects of exer- 
cising have resulted in a machine 
which can urge cows to walk round an 
enclosed ring. Their condition before 
and after an exercise programme has 
been studied. 


Exercising before calving gave some 
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surprisingly good results. The cows 
calved more easily; and also sore 
hooves, humped backs, and excess fat 
were all corrected. Not only did the 
exercised cows maintain milk yield but 
they needed less feed to do so. 


The exerciser is still a research tool 
but consideration is being given to a 
commercial system if the results con- 
tinue to indicate that it could be im- 
portant. 

—USDA Agricultural Research, 


Vol. 25 (2) : 14, August, 1976. 











This proven German designed machine revolutionises the complete silage 
operation. Three machines in one:— 


Forage Harvester Feeding Trailer Forage Box 


* Picks crops Out of windrows. 

* Adjustable length of cut from 2” to 6 

* Floor and harvester automatically stops when forage reaches the 
horizontal cylinders. 

* Horizontal Cylinder produces an even swath over the full width of the 
machine — avoids blocking. 

* For feeding out operations an unloading belt can be fitted at the rear. 

* All operating levers are easily reached from the tractor seat. 

* As an optional extra the McB LBF 740 can be equipped with tandem axle 
for operating in soft conditions. 

* Max. horsepower requirement — 35 H.P. to 45 H.P. 


McINTOSH Bros. ENGINEERS LTD 
P.O. Box 1148, Ph. 87-888. Palmerston North 


Please send me further information on the range of McB 
Self Loading Forage Boxes. 


Name .... 
Address 


Owner L] 
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HUTCHESON, BOWMAN & STEWART LTD. 
WELLINGTON, N.Z. 


